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A conceptual framework is developed to consider two 
dimensions of evaluation systems likely to lead performers to 
internalize othe evaluation process. The theory of evaluation afld 
authority developed by Dornbusch and Scott provides the basis for a 
review of six studies in support of two propositions: (1) the more 
frequently performers are evaluated, the more likely they will be to 
accept or internalize the evaluation process (up to a point); (2) the 
more influence performers have over evaluation, the more likely they 
will be to accept or internalize the evaluation process (up to a 
point). A brief discussion of the theory of evaluation and authority 
as it applies to schools is followed by a discourse on the rationale 
for the two propositions cited above. Then the basic features of the 
six studies supporting these propositions are described. These 
include two questionnaire studies, two interview studies, and two 
comparative studies. The next section examines the frequency of 
evaluation activities as reported by teachers and the degree of 
influence teachers have over those activities. This is followed by an 
examination of the relationships between frequency of evaluation, 
teacher influence over evaluation, and internalization. These 
propositions are then discussed in terms of their application to the 
evaluation of students. The paper concludes by identifying directions 
for further research and theory construction. (TE) 
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Evaluation Frequency I Teacher Influtx the Internalization 

of Evaluation Proc< 
A Reviev of Six Studies Using the Theory of Evaluation and Authority 

Introduction 

Writing of evaluation as a mechanism to . iJk. the work of 

/ 

administrators to the work of teachefa, Duckworth (1981) argues that 
teachers must ultimately internalize the evaluation p>;ocess by articulating 
their tasks, criteria, outcome samples, and appraisals. He continues by 
suggesting that teachers will do this only if it poses no threat to their 
personal status and if the results not only improve their efficacy but also 
lead to necessary changes in administrative practices and policies. 

This paper will develop a conceptual framework to consider two 
dimensions of evaluation systems likely to lead performers to internalize 
the evaluation process. The paper will rely on the an evolving body of 
theory and rese.arch on evaluation as a control process in organizations. 
The theory of evaluation and authority developed by Dombusch and Scott 
(1975) and extended by Natriello and Dombusch (in press) has provided 
the basis for a series of studies of the evaluation of teachers and 
students in schools. Six of these studies are reviewed here in support of 
two general propositions. The first proposition asserts that there is a 
curvilinear relationship between the frequency with which performers 
are evaluated and the extent to which they internalize the evaluation 
process. The second proposition asserts a curvilinear relationship between 
the degree of influence performers have over the evaluation process and the 
extent to which they internalize the process. 

The paper proceeds by: 1) briefly discussing the theory ox evaluation 
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and authority as it applies to schools; 2) developing the rationale for the 
tvo propositions; 3) describing the basic features of the six studies; 4) 
examining the frequency of evaluation activities as reported by teachers 
and the degree of influence teachers report having over those evaluation 
activities; 5) examining the relationships between frequency of evaluation 
and teacher influence over evaluation and the indicators of 
internalization; 6) discussing the propositions as they mi&bt apply to the 
evaluation of students; and 7) identifying directions for future research 
and theory construction. 

1. The Theory of Evaluation and Authority 

The theory of evaluation and authority (Dombusch and Scotc, 1975) and 
subsequent extensions (Natriello and Dombusch, 1981; in prestt) specify 
stages of evaluation activity in a model of the evaluation process. The 
form of the model bears a strong resemblance to a servo^echanism 
arrangement in which the behavior of a system component is monitored and 
regulated by means of a feedback loop. The general form of the model makes 
it particularly useful for orienting a range of studies of evaluation 
processes in schools, both studies of practices 'used by administrators for 
the evaluation of teachers and studies of practices used by teachers for 
the evaluation of students. This review focuses on the evaluation of 
teachers and only briefly considers parallel issues in the evaluation of 
students. 

The stages of the model are depicted in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 

A Model of the Evaluation Process 



Criteria- 
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(2) 
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The «ix stages of the evaluation model represent a single cycle of the 
evaluation process. The process begins when a task is allocated or ' 
assigned to an individual performer. Determining which properties of the 
task will be taken into account in evaluating task performance or setting 
the criteria for the task represents the second stage. The third stage is ^ 
the process of gathering a sample of information on the actual verformance 
and outcomes of the task. Comparing the information collected on the 
performance with the evaluative criteria established for the task and , 
assigning an evaluation to the performance are the activities involved in 
the appraisal process during the fourth stage. Communicating the results 
of the evaluation of the performance to the individual performer constitutes 
the fifth stage of the evaluation process. Finally, determining the steps 
to be taken to insure future perfotfiance at an acceptable level (i.e., 
planning for improvement) is represented by the sixth stage of the model. 

The six stages of the model are distinguished because in many 
organizations they are assigned to different individuals responsible for 
some part of the evaluation process. For example, in some organizations 
sampling is bandied by designated inspectors; in others the improvement 
activities are accomplished by referral to employee assistance specialists. 
Each of these six stages may be evident to a greater or lesser degree in 
schools. At times these activities are not performed explicitly. At other 
times these activities are not performed at all. Many of the tasks 
expected of performers in organizations are never inc luded as part of the 
formal system for performance evaluation. Even considering both formal and 
informal evaluations, evaluation may be an infrequent^ experience for 
teachers. The model, however, provides a formal analysis of the procedures 
that would be involved in a performance evaluation system and guides 
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inquiry ioto the impact of evaluation procedses in schools. 
2. Basic Propositions 

Interna lizat ion of the Evaluation Process by Performers 

A basic task of this paper is to identify dimensions of evaluation 
processes that have an impact on what Duckworth (1981) has referred to as 
internalizing the evaluation process. For the purposes of this paper 
"internalization" will be treated as a general rather than a technical 
term, that is', as a term suggestive of a variety of teacher reactions to 
the evaluation process. For example, studies using the theory of 
evaluation and authority have examined the impact of evaluation on teacher 
satisfaction, teacher perceptions that evaluations accurately reflect their 
performance, teacher perceptions that the evaluations they receive are 
helpful, and teacher perceptions of their effort and effectiveness. While 
each of these variables is in some ways unique, each will be treated as an 
indicator of the general concept of teacher acceptance or internalization 
of the evaluation process. 
Dimensions of Evaluation Systems 

If internalization or acceptance of the evaluation process is a 
desired outcome, then it is important to understand the dimensions or 
features of evaluation systems likely to foster such an outcome. Any number 
of dim'^nsions of evaluation systems have been specified. For example, 
Meyer, Kay, and French (1965) examined the frequency with which supervisors 
took samples of the performances and outcomes of subordinates, the amount 
of criticism conveyed during feedback sessions, and subordinate 
participation in the process of planning for improvement following less 
than perfect evaluations. Logke (1975) studied the degree of difficulty 
and the specificity of goals set for performers. Tannenbaum (1968) and 
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Laady, Barnes, and Murphy (1978) examined the degree to which superviscrs 
and subordinates shared the same perceptions of tasks and the same values. 
Szilagyi (1980) focused on the use of piunitive sanctions as a result of 
poor evaluations. 

Studies based on the theory of evaluation and authority have also 
looked at a variety of dimensions of evaluation systems. Dornbusch and 
Scott (1973) discussed the relationship between evaluations and sanctions, 
and the importance of the sanctions associated with evaluations to 
performers. Natriello and Dornbusch (in press) examined the frequency of 
.9 evaluations, the degree to which standards were challenging, and the extent 
to which the evaluations received by one performer were consistent with 
those received by other performers. Clearly, evaluation systems are 
complex operations with a variety of dimensions suitable for investigation. 

In light of the interest in how evaluation might have an impact on the 
degree to which performers interna lize or accept the system, the present 
analysis will concentrate oa two dimensions of (evaluation systems: the 
frequency of evaluation acti\itied experienced by the performer, and the 
extent to which performers ate able to exercise influence over* eva luat ion 
processes. Both of these dimensions are likely to affect the 
internalization or acceptance of the evaluation process by performers. 

Proposition 1 ; Frequency of Eva luation and Internalization 

There are several good reasons to concentrate on the frequency of 
evaluation as a dimension of evaluation systems. Not only is frequency of 
activity a very tangible and easily examined feature of a system, but it is 
also a good indicator of the supervisory resources that must be committed 
to tlie evaluation process. To operate most efficiently an organization 

should have evaluation activities at intervals that facilitate optimum 
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performaoce without incurring the waste of resources, both supervisors' and 
performers' tisie» that comes from overly frequent evaluations. Ideallyt 
managers might even wish to be in a position to make decisions about the 
frequency of evaluation with some knowledge of the additional returns 
likely to result from increasing that frequency and t(f weigh those 
anticipated additional returns against those to be realized from using 
their time in other ways. Since each organization and each manager will 
operate in a different context of alternative uses of time, it will never 
be possible to provide a sijQgle recommendation regarding the appropriate 
frequency of evaluation activity. ^ Nevertheless, considering the impact of 
frequency of evaluation on performer internalization and acceptance will 
lead to the development of general guidelines for supervisors. 

The activities associated with the evaluation of performance in 
organizations have two types of effects which might be referred to as 
rational or operating effects and social or symbolic effects. Each of 
t^^ types of effects suggests the same relationship between frequency of 
evaluation and internalization of the process by performers. However, 
since each type of effect provides a unique perspective for considering the 
appropriate frequency of evaluations,- each will be reviewed separately. 

Rational effects refer to those effects that arise from the internal 
operation of the system. Performers will expect the evaluation s^tem to 
operate in ways that make rational sense. Foj: example, performer^ will 
expect that the evaluations they receive in the Jfeedback stage of the 
evaluation process have some relationship to their performance of the 
assigned task#. When this is not the case, performers will find it 
difficult to internalize and accept the system. The frequency with whi'rh 
evaluation activities are performed will have a definite impact on the 

ability of performers to perceive the system as rational. 
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If evaluation activity is very infrequent, performers are less likely 
to perceive the connection between their past performance and their 
evaluations. Activities performed six months in the past are likely to 
appear irrelevant and perhaps even arbitrary when used as the basis for 
evaluations received today. Thus, very infrequent evaluation activity 
ig less likely to be internalized and accepted by performer^. 

But what of very frequent evaluation activity? If very infrequent 
evaluation activity diminishes performer internalization and acceptance, 
will yery frequent evaluation activity enhance internalization and 
acceptance? The answer would seem to be "no". Very frequent evaluation 
activity may also diminish internalization and acceptance. When evaluation 
activity is very frequent, it may interfere with the rational operation of 
the system* Evaluations performed prior to the completion of segments of 
task p«formance are likely to be perceived by performers as intrusive and 
as an interference with the completion of the allocated tasks. Moreover, 
immediate evaluations are just as likely to appear arbitrary if it seems 
that evaluators have not exercised carefvil judgement collecting adequate 
samples of performances and outcomes and formulating appraisals. Very 
frequent evaluations are thus less likely to lead to performer 
internalization and acceptance. 

Considering the rational or operating effects of evaluation activities 
leads to the conclusion that there is some moderate frequency of evaluation 
activities likely to lead to optimum performer internalization or 
acceptance. The relationship between frequency of evaluation and performer 
acceptance may be described ai^ curvilinear. 

Considering the social or symbolic effects of evaluation activities 
leads to a similar conclusion. The rational or operating perspective on 



evaluation assumes that tasks in organizations are fully defined and 
subjected to evaluation processes in a straightforward manner. The social 
or symbolic perspective argues that the evaluation process itself functions 
to socially amd symbolically define tasks, the relevant performances and 
outcomes, the beginnings and ends of organizationally relevant activities. 
Evaluations help to define and highlight performances as relevant by 
providing an audience for them« 

From the social perspective, very infrequent evaluations would appear 
to performers as sporadic and arbitrary, only rarely designating a bit of 
performance as relevant and important. Recipients of very infrequent 
evaluations might not even understand the significance of the evaluation 
activities* On the other hand, very frequent evaluations would appear to 
define everything as equally relevant and important. Because evaluation 
would be such a common activity, it would be useless as a device for 
defining and highlighting critical aspects of performance. Thus the social 
or symbolic perspective^'also suggests that optimum internalization or 
acceptability wil 1 occur when evaluations are moderately frequent. 

While the precise meaning of "moderately'* frequent evaluations leading 
to optimum internalization and acceptance cannot be specified at this 
point, it is possible to predict that the appropriate frequency for optimum 
internalization and acceptance will vary with the nature of the tasks being 
evaluated. It might at first seem that some "objective" task dimension 
such as task duration would affect the relationship between frequency of 
evaluation and performer internalization or acceptance. After all, it 
would be reasonable to assume that tasks that take longer to complete would 
require less frequent evaluation. However, tasks are social ly defined and 
allocated in organizations. This ^ans that in many cases there is no such 
thing as duration inherent to^a task. Long tasks can often be broken up 



into a series of shorter tasks. Th« task of building an automobile is a 
case in point. In laodern automobile plants this task is broken into many 
tasks of shorter duration that are assigned to different performers. It is 
deemed appropriate to evaluate the performance of these shorter tasks 
throughout the production process; enter the quality control function. 

Other tasks such as developing strong moral character in children are 
of long duration and do not seem amenable to division into smaller tasks of 
shorter duration. Tasks of this sort are typically thought of as more 
unpredictable; they often require the performer to monitor progress and adjust 
his or her activities in the middle of the performance. Evaluation is 
performed throughout this process, but the evaluation is self^evaluation 
by the performer. In fact, the self-evaluative act is the essence of the 
performance of unpredictable tasks. When evaluation by a superior takes 
place, the main focus of the superior's evaluation is the quality of the 
overall self-devaluation done by the performer. Unpredictable tasks thus 
defy external evaluation until they are completed. Much of teaching 
involves unpredictable tasks which require the teacher to act as a self- 
•valuator in the course of performing the task. 

From the rational or operating perspective, it seems that 
unpredictable tasks should lover the frequency of evaluation associated 
vith optimum acceptance. Performers who conceive of their tasks as 
unpredictable will find evaluation? intrusive into the performance of the 
task at a much less frequent rate than performers who conceive of their 
tasks as predictable, for such evaluation may disrupt the process of self*- 
evaluation. 

This vill also be the case from the social or symbolic perspective. 
For predictable tasks vith fev requirements for performers to adjust 
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Activities during the course of performance^ evaluation may be used to 
redefine the task into a series of tasks of shorter duration. Assembling 
an automobile becomes: a) assembling the chassis, b) assembling the 
engine...., each of which is simpler than the original task and each of 
which is amenable to more frequent evaluation. Thus there may be social 
agreement on the redefined tasks and evaluation may be the symbol which 
confirms the dimensions of the new tasks. For unpredictable tasks, it is 
impossible to obtain such social agreement, and more frequent evaluation 
becomes not a symbol of the redefined tasks, but a bizarre intrusion into 
the performance. Daily observance of a teacher's attempt to develop strong 
moral character in a student might be such a bizarre intrusion. Thus from 
the social perspective, more unpredictable tasks should require less frequent 
evaluation in order to achieve optimum acceptance or interna li;.ation. 

The preceding discussion suggests the following proposition on the 
relationship between frequency of evaluation «^d performer internalization 
or acceptance of the evaluation process: 

Proposition 1 ^ The more frequently performers experience 

evaluation activities, the more likely they wilLbe 
to accept or internalize the evaluation process. 
However, after a certain point increasing the 
frequency of evaluation activities will diminish 
performer acceptance. The level of evaluation 
frequency corresponding with maximum performer 
acceptance decreases as task predictability decreases. 

Some readers will recognize this first proposition as having a 
structure parallel to the Yerkes-Dodson Law (1908) relating aversive 
stimulation to learning. 



Proooaition 2, - Performer Inf luence and Interna lizat ion 

The relationship between performer influence and internalization of 
the evaluation process may. also be viewed from both the rational 
perspective and the social perspective. Once again, both perspectives lead 
to the same conclusions about the relationship. 

Performers of tasks have the most intimate and direct knowledge of the 
work situation. They possess a knowledge beyond that of their supervisors 
who are at least one step removed from the actual work. An evaluation 
system that can be influenced by the performers of tasks should thus be 
more sophisticated and more appropriate to the particular tasks involved. 
From the rational perspective, such an evaluation system should function 
better than one that denies performer influence. For example, performers 
have knowledge of the work that places them in the best position to set 
standards for performance and output that are challenging without being 
frustrating, a fact which the countless time and motion studies of 
ix^dustrial engineers both attests to and ignores. Such studies typically 
treat workers as performers to be examined rather than colleagues with 
important information to share. Evaluation systems which permit some 
level of performer influence should thus be more appropriate and should, in 
turn, lead performers to internalize them more readily than those which 
deny any worker influence. 

But once again, the question must be raised: If some performer 
influence is better than no performer influence, will a great deal of 
performer influence lead to a better evaluation system and greater 
internalization than one with moderate performer influence? The answer 
would appear to be 'Hio". An evaluation system that ia open to a great deal 
of performer influence may auffer from aeveral problems. First, such a 
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system may not be stable enough to endure in a reliable form and may thus 
appear to be an arbitrary political artifact. Unless an evaluation system 
is consistent and reliable over a period of time, it is not likely to 
inspire confidence or to have an appreciable effect in leading to improved 
performance. If performers and supervisors are constantly renegotiating 
the evaluative norms, there may be little time left for getting on with the 
main tasks of the organization. 

A second problem with evaluation systems that permit great performer 
inf luence has to do with the composition effects of multiple performers 
each exerting influence over the system. In such a situation there may not 
be a consensual ly agreed upon evaluation system in operation. Rather, each 
supervisor-subordinate dyad might evolve a unique and distinctive 
evaluative process. This would eventually lead to a breakdown in the very 
coordination and control processes evaluation systems are designed to 
accomplish. Thus extreme levels of performer influence over the evaluation 
process would impede, not enhance, the rational operation of the evaluation 
system in an organization. This, of course, suggests that the relationship 
between performer influence over the evaluation process and-performer 
internalization or acceptance of that process is a curvilinear one with a 
moderate level of influence most likely to produce the greatest performer 
internalization of the evaluation process. 

From the social perspective the relationship looks much the same. 
There have been enough studies of the effects of participation in programs 
and policies on individual involvement and commitment (See, for example, 
McLaughlin and Marsh, 1978), to conclude that systems that permit performer 
influence are more likely to secure acceptance and internalization than 
those which do not permit such influence. This would appear to be true 

even if the results of that influence do not lead to improvements in the 
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operatioo of the system. Above and beyond any improvements in the rational 
operation of the evaluation system, systems that permit some performer 
influence should be more successful in securing performer acceptance than 
those which permit no performer influence. Performers who exert influence 
on the shape of the evaluation procesa will be more likely to internalize 
the process since they participated in its creation. 

From the social perspective, extremely high levels of performer 
influence should also diminish performer acceptance or internalization of 
the process. Evaluation systems that are influenced by the individual 
performer to an overwhelming degree loae their social character and 
approach the status of self-evaluations. While self-evaluations may at 
first appear to suffer from none of the problems tbat prevent 
organizational evaluation systems from being accepted by performers, these 
performer-determined evaluation processes, in fact, deprive performers of 
social affirmation of their ovn self-evaluaticns. Extremely high levels of 
performer influence over the evaluation process vill thus lead to less 
acceptance than more moderate levels. 

As vas the case vith frequency of evaluation activities, it is not 
possible to specify precisely the meaning of 'hnoderate" performer influence 
over the evaluation process. However, once again, the appropriate degree 
of performer influence for optimum acceptance of the evaluation system 
would seem to vary with the nature of the tasks being evaluated. Once 
again, the critical task dimension is task predictability. 

It has already been noted that self-evaluation is an integral aspect 
of the performance of unpredictable tasks. Accomplishing such 



unpredictable tasks as developing strong moral character in children 
requires performers who evaluate their o%m performance in the context of a 
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develop lag situation and modify their behavior based upon information 
acquired in the course of task performance. While there is nothing 
intrinsic to the nature of unpredictable tasks which would prevent 
supervisors from d eve loping a complete understanding of the deve loping 
challenge of the task and the performance of the subordinate in a changing 
context, in practice the amount of time required to communicate this 
information to a supervisor would be prohibitively expensive for most 
organizations. In most cases only information on exceptional situations or 
inspects of performance can be passed upward to a supervisor. In such 
situations supervisors must depeLd upon subordinates for crucial 
perspectives on the task performance situation. 

From the rational or operating perspective, unpredictable tasks will 
require greater performer influence in the evaluation process in order to 
maintain the quality of the evaluation process. For example, in the 
supervision of the performance of very unpredictab le tasks, supervisors are 
more likely to apply criteria and standards inappropriately without first 
hand information from subordinates. This information may concern the 
applicability of certain criteria and standards to particular situations or 
the identification and selection of appropriate samples of performance 
information for particular situations. If performer influeace over jche 
evaluation process for unpredictable tasks is too limited, pre-dete^ined 
evaluation activities may fail to meet the increased needs for adjtiistments 
in the application of criteria or for adequate information on performance. 
* From the social or symbolic perspective lefs predictable ta^ks will 

also suggest the need for greater performer influence over the ^evaluation 

/ 

process. Quite apart from the operational needs of the evali^tion system, 

/ 

/ 

individual performers involved in unpredictable tasks will believe those 
tasks to be unique and will be less accepting of systems which do not 
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permit them to exercise influence over the process of evaluation. 

The preceding discussion suggests the following proposition on the 
relationship between performer influence over the evaluation process and 
performer internalization or acceptance of the evaluation process: 
Proposition 2 - The more influence performers have over 

evaluation activities, they more likely they 
will be to accept or internalize the evaluation 
process. However, after a certain point 
increasing the degree of performer influence 
will diminish performer acceptance. The level 
of performer influence corresponding with 
fii^YiiiniTn performer acceptance increases as 
task predictability decreases. 

3 ^, Basic Features of the Six Studies Pro v id ing Evidence on the Two 
Propositions 

The six studies that provide the major source of evidence related to 
the two propositions outlined above all focused on the impact of evaluation 
processes on teachers. The basic dimensions of the studies are presented in 
Table 1 belov: 

The first study in Table 1 (Dombusch and Scott 1975; Thompson, 1971; 
Thompson, Dombusch and Scott 1975) involved surveys of 131 teachers in six 
elementary schools in a small school district. Approximately 85Z of the 
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Table 1 

Basic Features of Six Studies Using the Theory of Ev^iluatioa and Authority 



Studies (Sources) 



Humber of: 
Schools Teachers 



Independent Dependent 
Var iab les Variab leo 



1) Questionnaire study 
of public elementary 
school teachers and 
interviews with their 
pr incipa Is (Thompson 
1971; Thompson, 
Dornbusch and Scott, 1975) 

2) Comparative study of 
public school teachers 
and hospital nurses 
(Marram, 1972; Marram, 
Dornbusch, and Scott, 1972) 

3) Comparative study of 
teachers in public 
schools and alternative 
schools (McCauley, 1971; 
McCauley, Dornbusch, and 
Scott, 1972) 



4) Intensive interview study 
of public school teachers 
(Hatriello and Rove, 1981) 



131 



15 



244 



5) Questionnaire study of 
urban middle school 
teachers (deCharms and 
Hatriello, 1981; 
Hatriello, forthcoming) 



j6) Interview study of 
suburban elementary 
school teachers working 
under a merit pay system 
(Hatriello and Cohn, 1983) 



29 



200 



18 



182 
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Frequency Satisf acti >n 
of with 
Communicat- Evaluation' 
ed Helpfulness 
Evaluations of 

Eva luations 



Soundness of 
Eva luations 
Importance of 
Evaluations 



Frequency of 
Observations 

of 

Performance/ 
Outcomes 

Frequency 
of 

Communicated 
Evaluations 
Frequency of 
Observations 
of Performance 

Frequency of 
Observations 

of 

Performance 
Frequency of 
Communicated 
Evaluations 
Inf luence 
Over Criteria- 
Setting 

Frequency of 
5 Stages of 
Evaluation 

Inf luence 
over 6 Stages 
of Evaluation 



Frequency of Soundness of 
5 Stages of Evaluations 
Evaluation Helpfulness of 
Inf luence Eva luations 

over 6 Stages Preferences 
of Evaluation for Influence 
on Rewards and 
Penalties 
Leverage 



Satisfaction 
with 

Eva luations 
Soundness of 
Eva luations 



Satisfaction 
with 

Evaluations 
He Ipfulness 

of Evaluations 
Preferences 
for Evaluation 
to Influence 
- Rewards and 
Penalties 

Soundness of 
Eva luations 
Leverage 
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teachers in the district participated in the study, which was conducted 
under the auspices of a committee of teachers designed to review the 
arrangements for the evaluation of teachers and recommend improvements. 
The study provided data on the effects of both frequency of evaluation and 
teacher influence over the evaluation process. Dependent variables 
included teacher satisfaction and teacher perceptions that the evaluations 
they received were helpful in improving their performance. 

The second study in Table 1 (Dombusch and Scott, 1975; Marram, 1972; 
Marram, Dombusch and Scott, 1972) involved surveys of hospital nurses and 
public elementary school teachers. Responses from 244 teachers in fifteen 
elementary schools in a single school district provided data on several 
measures of the frequency of evaluation, also referred to as task ^ 
visibility. Dependent variables included teacher perceptions that the 
evaluation system was soundly based and that evaluations were important. 

The third study presented in Table 1 involved surveys of teachers in 
public schools and teachers in alternative schools. This study (Dombusch 
and Scott 1975; McCauley, 1971; McCauley, Dornbusch, and Scott, 1972) 
involved surveys of teachers in public schools and teachers in altemative 
schools. The 100 public school teachers were drawn from five schools in 
two school districts, while the 100 altemative school teachers came from 
twenty-*four San Francisco Bay Area alternative schools. Teacher responses 
provided data on the frequency of evaluation activity. Dependent variables 
included teacher satisfaction with the evaluation process. 

The fourth study (Natrie 1 lo and Rowe, 1981) included surveys and 
interviews with all of the teachers in a single elementary school in a 
suburban school district. In this intensive case study, 18 teachers 
provided data on the frequency of evaluation and teacher influence over 
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aspects of the evaluation process. Dependent variables included 
satisfaction with the evaluation process, teacher perceptions of the 
helfulness of the evaluation process, and teacher preferences for the 
influence of evaluations over the distribution of organizational rewards 
and penalties. 

The fifth study (deCharms and Natriello, 1981; Natriello, forthcoming) 
vas conducted in six middle schools in a major urban area in the midwest. 
Surveys of 182 teachers or 97Z of the teachers in the six schools provided 
data on the frequency of evaluation activities and teacher influence over 
the evaluation process. Dependent variables included teacher perceptions 
of the soundness of the evaluation system and teacher leverage over 
teaching tasks. 

The sixth study (Natriello and Cohn, 1983) was conducted in a single 
elementary school in a sururban school district with a merit pay program 
attached to the evaluation system. Survey responses from 23 teachers 
provided data on the frequency of evaluation activity and teacher influence 
over evaluation activities. Dependent variables included teacher 
perceptions of the helpfulness of evaluations, teacher preferences for the 
influence of evaluations on organizational rewards and penalties, teacher 
perceptions of the soundness of the evaluation system, and teacher leverage 
over teaching tasks. 

4. Frequency of Eva luation. Teacher Inf luence Over Evaluations, and 
Indicators of Internalization in Schoo Is 
Frequency of Evaluation 

Studies of processes for the evaluation of teachers suggest that 
evaluation is a relatively infrequent event. Reporting on the results 
of an HEW study, Dreeben (1970) noted that, on the average, 55Z of 
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principals said they did not have enough time to coaduct an accurate 
evaluation of classroom teachers. In the same study over one-fourth of the 
classroom teachers reported no classroom visitations by any supervisor 
during the first half of the 1962*1963 school year. Further, almost one- 
fifth of the probationary teachers, a group likely to be more closely 
supervised, received no visits during the same period. 

The six studies guided by the theory of evaluation and authority seem 
to confirm this pattern. In the study by Thompson (1971) teachers were 
asked how frequently their principals communicated evaluations of 
their performance to them. Thompson (1971) reported that the majority of 
teachers indicated that they received communications of evaluations from 
their principal seldom" or less frequently for each of four defined 
tefiching tasks. The proportions of teachers reporting they received 
evaluations from their principal "seldom" or less frequently were .56, .58, 
.62, and .62 for the tasks of teaching subject matter, character 
development, maintaining control and record keeping, respectively. 

The study conducted by Marram (1972) also asked teachers about the 
frequency of evaluation activities. In this study teachers were asked how 
frequently their principal observed ti.>eir performance for each teaching 
task and how frequently their principal observed the outcomes of their 
performance of each teaching task. Using a scale of responses consisting 
of: 1 - "very frequently", 2 - "frequent ly", 3 - "fairly often", 4 - 
"occasionally", 5 - "seldom", 6 - "almost never", and 7 - "never". Marram 
(1972) calculated the median responses for each teaching task for each 
survey item. The median responses for the item pertaining to the freqvu»ncy 
of observations of performances were 3.6, 3.6, 3.4, and 4.1 for the tasks 
of teaching subject matter, character development, maintaining control, and 
record keeping, respectively. The median responses for the item pertaining 



to observations of outcomes were 3.3, 3.2 , aad 3«9 for the four 
teaching tasks respectively. 

lu the' study of teachers in public dchools and alternative free 
schools, McCau ley (1971) asked teachers to indicate hov frequently they 
learned of their principal's evaluation of their performance on each of the 
four teaching tasks. Uning the same scale of responses used by Marram, 
McCauley reported median scores from the public school teachers of 4.0, 
4*2, 4.2, and 4.9 for the tasks of teaching subject matter, character 
development, maintaining control, and record keeping, respectively. The 
median scores on the same item for the alternative school teachers were 
3.6, 3.9, 4.1, and 6.2 for the four teaching tasks, respectively. 

An in-^epth study of a single elementary school conducted by Natriello 
and Rove (1981) revealed a similar pattern. Fdl loving the task specific 
approach of Dombusch and Scott, they asked teachers to report on 

evaluation of their teaching in terms of four teaching tasks: teaching 

... ^ 
subject matter, character development, maintaining control, and record 

keeping. The proportions of teachers reporting that the principal observed 

their performance seldom or less frequently vere .22, .22, .22, and .11 for 

the tasks of teaching subject matter, character development, maintaining 

control, and record keeping, respectively. The same proportions of 

teachers reported that the principal observed the outcomes of their 

performances seldom or less frequently. In addition, for each task, the 

proportion of teachers vho did not knov hov frequently their principal 

observed their performance or the outcomes of their performance vas .22. 

The pattern of infrequent evaluation of teaching holds vhen teachers 

are asked about the frequency vith vbich they receive feedback from their 

principal on their performance of the teaching tasks. The proportions of 
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teachers reporting that they received feedback seldom or less frequently 
were .56, .44, .68, and -78 for the tasks of teaching subject matter, 
character development, maintaining control, and record keeping 
respectively. 

When asked hov often their principal identified an area in which they 
needed to improve for each of their teaching tasks, all of the teachers in 
the study reported that this happened seldom or less frequently for each 
teaching task. Teachers were then asked hov often their principal provided 
then vith help to improve their performance on those occasions when an area 
needing improvement was identified. The proportions of teachers reporting 
that their principal did this seldom or less frequently were .63, .50, 38, 
and .75 for the tasks of teaching subject matter, character development, 
maintaining control, and record keeping, respecj^ive ly. 

This case study of a single elementary school included in-depth 
intervievs vith the teachers. During the interviews teachers talked about 
their autonomy in the school as it related to the evaluation process. 
Their coim&ents were characterized by a tone of ambiva lance. On the one 
hand, over three-fourths of the teachers reported that they had total 
freedom on the tasks of teaching subject matter, and character development. 
Slightly fever than three-fourths reported total freedom on the task of 
maintaining control, and still fever reported having total freedom on the 
task of record keeping. The teachers seemed generally satisfied vith their 
autonomy in the schoo 1. 

However, most of the teachers also reported that this feedom had its 
price. The lack of evaluative activity resulted in feelings of uncertainty 
and confusion as they vent about their tasks. A teacher who had vorked 
under this principal for a number of years explained that: 

I learned by trial and error. I learned a long time ago I won't 
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get a go-ahead from him. If ve do something 'good' everything is 
fine, if not, your're out on a limb. I don't know what he wants. 
I do it my way and its acceptable but new teachers don't know 
that. I can't telj. them— I might be wrong. I don't know what he 
vants~I just worked it out. 

Another teacher expresr*:d the isolation felt by many teachers in the 

school: 

I told him (the principal) it's so lonely down there by myself 
when you don't give me feedback. Come to my room and see. He 

says, "I know you do a good job, etc.'/ I don't buy it. He needs 

/ *■ * 

to be in my room. 

These coments from teachers suggest only some of the consequences of the 
low levels of evaluation activity found in study after study in schools. 

In the study of teachers in six inner-city middle schools, Natriello 
(forthcoming) asked teachers to report on the frequency with which they 
experienced activities in five of the six stages of the evaluation model. 
Teachers were not asked to report on the frequency of appraisal since they 
would be unlikely to know how often their principal engaged in this 
process • 

For each stage of the evaluation process, substantial proportions of 
teachers reported that activities occurred seldom or less frequently. 
These proportions are represented in the graphs in Figure 2, section A. 
The proportions of teachers reporting that they seldom or less frequently 
received task assignments from their principal telling them the goals for 
each task were .54, .48, .47, and .39, respectively, for the tasks of 
teaching subject matter, character development, maintaining control, and 
record keeping. The proportions reporting that they seldom or less 
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frequently learned of the criteria and standards for performance on each 
task were .43, .46, .38, and .35 for the tasks of teaching subject matteri^ 
character development, maintaining control, and record keeping, 
respectively. The proportions reporting that their principal seldom or 
less frequently observed aspects of their performance were .28, .29, .18, 
and ^1 for the four teaching tasks, while the proportions reporting that 
they seldoim or less frequently received feedback on each task were .40, 
•41, J3, and .41 for the tasks of teaching subject matter, character 
development, maintaining control, and record keeping, respectively. 
Finally, the proportions reporting that their principal worked with them to 
plan ways to improve their performance seldom or less frequently were .44, 
•45, ^42, and ^47 for the four teaching tasks^ 

But evaluation does not have to be so infrequent^ The study by 
Matriello and Cohn (1983) of evaluation practices in a single tlcmtntary 
school in a suburban district with a long standing merit pay program 
revealed more frequent activity in most of the five stages of the 
evaluation process^ These proportions are represented in the graph in 
Figure 2, section &• In that study the proportions of teachers reporting 
task assignments in which the principal communicated their goals for their 
teaching tasks seldom or less frequently were •35, .55, .SO, and .50 for 
the tasks of teaching subject matter, character development, maintaining 
control, and record keeping, respective ly^ The proportions reporting that 
they learned of the criteria and standards used to evaluate their 
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Figure 2 



Proportions of Teachers in The Urban Middle Schools Study and the Merit Pay 
District Study Reporting Experiencing the Evaluation Activities "Seldom" or 

Less Frequently, by Teaching Task 



A. Urban Middle Schools Study 
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B. Merit Pay District Study 
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performance only seldom or less frequently were •ll, •17$ •lit •IT » 
for the four teaching tasks. The proportions of teachers reporting that 
their principal observed their performance only seldom or less frequently 
were .05, .05, .OS, and .05 for the four teaching tasks. 

The proportions of teachers who reported receiving feedback on their 
performance on each task only seldom or less frequently were 33, 35, 35, 
and .40 for the tasks of teaching subject matter, character development, 
maintaining control, and record keeping, respectively. Finally, the 
proportions of teachers tfho reported that their principal worked with them 
to plan ways to improve their performance only seldom or less frequently 
were 30, 35, .30, and .42 for the four teaching tasks. 

This series of studies reveals that the activities identified in the 
model of the evaluation process are relatively infrequent events for many 
teachers and that the frequency of any one activity may differ from that of 
the other activities. For example, in a district with more frequent 
evaluation activity, such as the suburban school district studied by 
Hatriello and Cohn (1983), although very small proportions of teachers 
reported that criteria setting and sampling were infrequent events, over 
oae"-third of the teachers reported that they seldom or less frequently 
received feedback on each of their teaching tasks. 

Teacher Influence Over the Evaluation Process 

Four of the six studies collected data on teacher perceptions of their 
influence over various stages of the evaluation process. Thompson (1971) 
asked teachers to report on cheir infl "^nce over the criteria setting 
process and over the samplic^* process. In that study the proportions of 
teachers reporting that they were only "slightly influential'* or 'htot at 
all influential" in affecting the criteria setting process were .60^.^.61. 
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development, maintaining control, and record keeping, respectively. As for 
their influence over the selection of information used for evalution 
purposes, the proportions of teachers reporting that they were only 
"slightly influential" or "not at all influential" were .69, .70, .58, and 
•75, for the four teaching tasks, respectively. 

In the intensive study of the single elementary school teachers were 
asked how much input they had in the selection of criteria used to 
determine their evaluations. The proportions of teachers reporting little 
or no input were .44, .33, .33, and .56 for the tasks of teaching subject 
matter, character development, maintaining control, and record keeping, 
respectively. They were also asked to report on whether they had any input 
into two task allocation decisions, the decision about which grade level 
they would be assigned and the decision about which students would be 
assigned to their class. Eighty percent of the teachers reported that they 
bad no input into the decision as to which grade level they would be 
assigned, and J8 reported that they had no input in determining which 
students would be assigned to their class. 

In the study of six inner-^ity middle schools, Katriello (forthcoming) 
asked teachers to report on their influence over the six stages of the 
evaluation process. Teachers reported having substantial influence in 
determining task allocations, and the goals of their teaching. These results 
are portrayed in Figure 3, section A. The proportions of teachers 
reporting having only slight influence or no influence at all over task 
allocations were .11, .12, .11, and Jl, respectively, for the tasks of 
teaching subject matter, character development, maintaining control, and 
record keeping. 

When it came to the second stage of the evaluation process teachers 



were less likely to report having influence. The proportions of teachers 
reporting little or no influence over this aspect of the evaluation process 
were .47, .49. .51, and .53 for the tasks teaching subject matter, 
character development, maintaining control, and record keeping, 
respectively. A siailar pattern was revealed for teacher influence over 
the sampling process. The proportions of teachers reporting little or no 
influence over sampling were .53, .54, .52, and .55 for the four teaching 
tasks. 

More teachers reported having influence over the last three stages of 
the evaluation process. The proportions of teachers reporting little or no 
influence over the appraisal process were .26, .29, .28, and J2 for the 
tasks of teaching subject matter, character development, maintaining 
control, and record keeping, respectively. For influence on the feedback 
process the corresponding proportions were Jl, J2, .29, and J5. For 
influence on the improvement process the corresponding proportions were 
.26, .29, JO, and .35. 

The study of the single elementary school in the suburban district 
with the long-standing merit pay system revealed that teachers in this 
school were able to exercise more influence over the evaluation process. 
At every stage of the evaluation process teachers were less likely to 
report that they were only slightly or not at all influential. The results 
of the study are portrayed in Figure 3, section B. The proportions of 
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Figure 3 



Proportions of Teachers in The Urban Middle Schools Study and the Merit Pay 
District Study Reporting That They are Only "Slightly Influential" or 
"Mot at All Influential" in Affecting the Stages of the Evaluation 

Process, by Teaching Task 
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teachers reporting that they were slightly or not at all influential in 
detemining their goals for their teaching tasks were .00, .00, .00, and 
•25 for the tasks of teaching subject matter, character development, 
maintaining control, and record keeping respectively. The corresponding 
proportions for influence over the criteria setting process were .05, .05, 
.05, and .05 for the four teaching tasks. 

The proportions of teachers reporting that they were slightly or not 
at all influential in regard to the sampling process were .10, .21, .26, 
and .26 for the tasks of teaching subject matter, character development, 
maintaining control, and record keeping, respectively. The corresponding 
proportions for the influence of teachers on the appraisal process were 
.26, .26, .26, and .26. 

The proportions of teachers reporting that they were slightly or not 
at all influential in affecting the feedback process were .21, .21, .21, 
and .16, respectively, for the tasks of teaching subject matter, character 
development, maintaining control, and record keeping. The corresponding 
proportions for the process of planning for improvement were .10, .11, .11, 
and .15. 

Vhile teachers in some schools seem to exercise less influence over 
the evaluation process than they might prefer, evidence from the merit pay 



district where evaluation activities are more frequent suggests that even 
in such developed systems teachers can exercise considerable influence over 
the evaluation process. The important point for the present analysis is 
that increased attention to evaluation activity and greater evaluation 
activity in a school does not have to diminish teacher influence. 
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Indicators of Teacher latema lization or Acceptance o^ the Eva luation 
Sjystem 

The six studies reviewed here used a variety of ceasures that might be 
considered indicators of teacher internalization or acceptance of the 
evaluation systenu Although each indicator is in some way unique, all of 
the indicators provide some understanding of Duckworth's (1981) concept of 
internalization. 

Three of the atudies (Thompson, 1971; McCauley, 1971; and Natriello 
and Rowe, 1981) employed a measure of teacher satisfaction with the process 
by which their performance was evaluated. In these studies, teachers were 
asked to simply indicate how satisfied they were with the way their 
performance was evaluated. 

Pour studies (Thompson, 1971; Natriello and Rowe, 1981; Natriello, 
forthcoming; Natriello and Cohn, 1983) collected data on teacher 
perceptions of the helpfulness or usefulness of the evaluations they 
received. In the studies by Thompson, 1971, and Natriello and Rowe (1981) 
teachers were asked to rate the helpfulness of the evaluationi they 
received. In the studies by Natriello (forthcoming) and Natriello and 
Cohn, (1983) teachers were asked to indicate how frequently the information 
provided by their evaluations actually enabled them to work toward 
improving their performance. 

One study (Marram, 1972) included a question which asked teachers how 
important the evaluations they received were to them. Assuming i:hat those 
teachers who believe evaluations are more important have internalized the 
system allows this measure to be treated as an indicator of internalization 
or acceptance. 

In three studies (Marram, 1972; Natriello and Rowe, 1981; and 
Natriello and Cohn, 1983) teachers were asked to report how much influence 



they preferred evaluations of their performance to have on the 
organizational rewards and penalties they received. This question really 
probed the extent to which teachers wanted evaluations of their performance 
to "count", i.e. to have real consequences for them above and beyond the 
coBBunicated evaluation. 

Three studies (Marram, 1972; Natriello, forthcoming; Natriello and 
Cohn, 1983) examined teacher reports on the extent to which the evaluation 
system was soundly based. The studies by Marram, (1972) and Natriello and 
Cohn, 1983) asked teachers to indicate how soundly based their principal's 
evaluations of their performance were, while the study by Natriello, 
(forthcoming) asked teachers to report how frequently their principal's - 
evaluations were soundly based. 

In addition to these items which left the interpretation of "soundly 
based" up to the individual teachers, the studies by Natriello 
(forthcoming) and Matriello and Cohji (198 3) also contained items based on 
the formal definition of "s^Sndly based" cont^^ned in the theory of 
evaluation and authority. The theory of evaluation and authority specifies 
the following definition for soundly based evaluations; 

A participant considers evaluations soundly based to the 

extent that he or she believes that (a) the quality of performances 

or outcomes as judged by the participant is affected by the 

performer's effort, and (b) performances or outcomes considered 

better by the participant receive higher evaluations. 

(Sombusch and Scott, 1975:343) 

The definition thua conta: as two elements. The first is that performers 
consider evaluation soundly based to the extent that the performer's effort 




is perceived to affect the evaluator's judgement. The second is that 
evaluators give higher evaluations to the performances or outcomes that 
pierformers consider to be better. Soundly based evaluations entail two 
relationships — the relationship between performer effort and performances 
or outcomes ^and the relationship between performances/outcomes and 
evaluations. In soundly based systems of evaluations higher levels of 
performer effort will result in better evaluations. In the study by 
Natriello and Cohn (1983) teachers were asked how often high levels of effort 
resulted in good evaluations and how often hi^^evels of performance 
resulted in good evaluations. These items were also used as measures of the 
extent to which the evaluation system was soundly based. 

Two studies (Hatriello, forthcoming, Natriello and Cohn, 1983) 
contained indicators of a concept termed "leverage". Leverage refers to 
the relationship between the effort put forth by a performer and the 
outcomes that result from that effort. Leverage may be described as the 
ratio between outcome and effort and may range from 1/0 to 0/1. 1/0 
represents the case where for 0 units of effort the performer realizes 1 
unit of output. 0/1 represents the case where the performer realizes 0 
units of output for every 1 unit of effort. Of course, 1/1 represents the 
case where for every unit of effort the performer realizes 1 unit of 
outcome. 

The two studies contained item's which provided data for two measures 
of teacher leverage over their tasks. One measure, called the Teacher- 
Aaaesament of Leverage, required teachers to note which combination of 
effort ratings and effectiveness ratings best described their situation 
during the past year. Response categories consisted of nine possible 
combinations of three ratings of effort (high, medium, low) and three 
ratings of effectiveness (high, medium, low). Leverage waa scored as 
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greater thao or equal to 1 whenever the effectivenesfi rating was equal to 
or greater than the effort rating and as less than 1 whenever the 
effectiveness rating was less than the effort rating* 

▲ second measurei called the Composite Assessment of Leverage' measure, 
was created from teacher responses to separate items which asked them to 
report on their current levels of effort and effectiveness compared to 
levels earlier in their teaching careers. If we keep la mind Duckworth's 
condition that evaluation systems should improve teacher efficacy, then it 
is reasonable to consider teacher leverage another indicator of teacher 
internalization or acceptance of the evaluation process. 

The studies considered here together have relied on six dependent 
variables as results of particular evaluation processes: 1) teacLer 
satisfaction, 2) teacher perceptions that the evaluations are useful in 
helping them to improve their performance, 3) teacher perceptions that 
evaluations are important, 4) teacher preference's for evaluations to have aa 
impact on organizational rewards and penalties, 5) teacher perceptions that 
evaluations are soundly based, and 6) teacher leverage over teaching tasks. 
In examining the impM-^^f 'frequency of evaluation activities and teacher 
influence over evaluations on teacher ^ceptance of the evaluation system, 
each of these six indicators will be considered. 

5. The Impact of Frequency of Evaluation and Teacher Inf luence over 
Evaluation Processes on Teacher Acceptance of the Eva luat ion System 

The six studies reviewed here permit an examination of the impact of the 
frequency of evaluation and teacher influence over the evaluation process 
on a range of indicators of teacher acceptance of the evaluation system. 
In this presentation only evidence bearing on the positive relationship 
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between frequency of evaluation and teacher acceptance of the evaluation 
process and bearing on the positive relationship between 'teacher influence 
over the evaluation process and teacher acceptance of the evaluation 
process will be considered. Of course, the original hypotheses of curvilinear 
relationships necessitated an examination of Che upper end of the distributions 
for frequency of evaluation and teacher influence over the evaluation process. 
This was done first by direct inspection of the plotted data points and then 
by dividing the distributions for each of these variables and examining the 
relationships between them and the indicators of teacher acceptance or 
internalization along both the bottom half and the top half of the range. 
These analyses revealed no substantial negative effects from either variable. 
The complete analyses for the urban middle schools study are presented in 
Natriello and Dbrnbusch (forthcoming). To simplify the presentation, only 
the relationships between these variables and the indicators of acceptance 
along the entire range are reported here. Table 2 presents the results of 
analyses, using data from all six studies, of the relationship between various 
measures of the frequency of evaluation activities and the indicators of 
teacher acceptance. 

The statistical relationships between variables are expressed in gammas. 
Gamma ±3 a nonparametric (making no assumptions about the underlying distri- 
bution) measure of the relationship between two variables. Gamma may be 
interpreted as a measure of the proportionate reduction in error; it' measures 
the extent to which knowing the value of one variable for one case reduces 
error in predicting the value of a second variable for that same case. Gamma 
ranges from +1 to -1. A positive gamma me^hs that the order on one variable 
is similar to the order on the other variable; a negative gamma indicates that 
the order on one variable is inversely related to the order on the other. 
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Table 2 

EelAtionship Between Frequency of Evaluation Activities and Indicators 
of Teacher Acceptance of the Evaluation Sjstea 



Frequency 
Meaaure 



Coomnicated 
Evaluations 

Principal 
Observations 
of Performance 

Coanunicated 
Evaluations 

CossBunicated 
Evaluations 

Observations 
of Parfomance 

Conunicated 
Evaluations 

Suanary of 
Five Stages 

Susnary of 
Five Stages 

SusBary of 
Fiva Stages 

Observations 
of Perfomance 

Observations 
of Outcomes <^ 



Acceptance 
Indicator 



Satisfaction 
Satisfaction 

Satisfaction 

Helpfulness 

Helpfulness 

Helpfulness 

Information 
Helpful 

Principal 
Helpful 

Helpfulness 

Importance 

Importance 



Observations Prefer Related 

of Performance to Rewards and 
Penalties 

Prefer Related 
to Re«#ards and 
Penalties 



Communicated 
Evaluations 



Gammas by Teaching Task Source 

Sub j • Char • Ma in • Rec • Study 

Mat • Dev. Cont • Keep • 

•68 .68 .68 .55 1 

1.00 1.00 1.00 .71 4 

1.00 .71 1.00 1.00 4 
.84 .79 .81 .70 1 



.43 .25 -1.00 -1.00 

.43 .25 -.25 -loOO 

.56 .72 .52 .80 

.48 .80 .66 .75 

-.33 1.00 -.09 .30 



.19 .55 

.30 .58 

.50 .50 

.14 -.50 



.39 .63 
.45 .^ .58 
.00 .50 

.00 1.00 



Suaaary of 
Five Stages 



Prefer ReUted 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

to Rei^rds and 

Penalties 



4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
2 
2 
4 
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Observations 


Sound ly 


.76 


.78 


.76 


.52 


Observations 


Sound ly 


.60 


.70 


'64 


.61 


SunBiiary of 


Sound ly 


.51 


.61 


.64 


.49 


Suonary of 

« Ave t#btt|^CV 


Sound ly 


.92 


.70 


-.14 


.58 


Sunnary of 


Good Evaluations 

if Do Well 


1.00 


1.00 


-1.00 


.44 


Sunary of 

Viva fitAvAS 


Good Eva lu^ ions 


.25 


1.00 


-1.00 


.56 


Suannary of 


Teacher Assess* 

■Beub ox iMSvextt{(6 


.51 


.29 


,52 


.24 


Suanary of 


Conposite Assess* 

BiCHfci Ox IjCVCxK^C 


.20 


.39 


.33 


.39 


Suaaary of 
Five Stages 


Observed 
Leverage 


.28 


.26 


.23 


.34 


SuBBary of 
Five Stages 


Teacher Assess- 
ment of Leverage 


.40 


1.00 


.20 


-.07 


Suanary of 
Five Stages 


Composite Assess- 
ment of Leverage 


-.18 


--20 


.00 


-.66 
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Two. of -the six-Studies (Natriello and Rowe, 1981; Natriello and Cohn, 
1983) were each conducted in a single elementary school and thus contain 
data on fewer than 30 teachers. While these data should be examined 
cautiously, they are included because they contribute to the general pattern 
of findings in the four larger studies. 

Considering the results from all six studies, there are 100 possible 
instances to examine the relationship between the measures of frequency of 
evaluation and the indicators of teacher acceptance of the evaluation system. 
In 86 of these, the relationship is positive. In only 14 cases is the 
relationship negative. Considering only the four larger studies, there are 
48 possible instances to examine the relationship. The relationship is 
positive in all 48 of these. 

Thus the data from the six studies which included measures of the frequency 
of evaluation activities and teacher acceptance of the evaluation process 
overwh;ilnlngly demonstrate that there is a positive relationship between 
frequency and teacher acceptance. Additional analyses (e.g. Natriello, 
forthcoming) examining only the high end of the distribution for the frequency 
measures as they relate to teacher acceptance revealed no evidence of the 
hypothesized curvilinear relationship. 

Table 3 presents the results of analyses of the relationship between 
teacher influence over the evaluation process and teacher acceptance of the 
evaluation process. Considering the data from all six studies, there are 
64 instances to examine the relationship. In 60 of these instances the 
relationship is positive, while in only 4 is the relationship negative. 
Considering only the data from the four larger studies, there are 24 instances 
to examine the relationship between teacher influence and teacher acceptance. 
In 23 of these instances the relationship is positive, while in only 1 instance 
is the relationship negative. 
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Table 3 

Rclationahip Betveen Influence Over the Evaluation Process and Indicators 
of Teacher Acceptance of the Evaluation System 



Influence 
Measure 



Influence 
Over 

Criteria-* 
Setting 

Influence 
Over 

Criteria*- 
Sctting 

Suamary of 
Six Stages 



Suaaary of 
Six Stages 



Suaaary of 

Six Stages 

Influence 
Over Criteria* 
Setting 



Suaaary of 
Six Stages 



SusBury of 
Six Stages 

Suaaary of 
Six Stages 



SuHsary of 
Six Stages 



Suaaary of 
Six Stages 



Suaaary of 
Six Stages 

SuMsry of 
Six Stages 



Acceptance 
Indicator 



Satisfaction 



Helpfulness 



Helpfulnesc 



Information 



Principal 
Helpful 

Prefer Related 
to Rewards and 
Penalties 

Prefer Related 
to Revards and 
Penalties 

Soundly Based 



Soundly Based 



Good Evaluations 
if Do Well 

Good Evaluations 
if Try Hard 

Teacher Assess*- 
aent of Leverage 

Coaposite kMMeMM'^ 
aent of Leverage 



Ganaas by Teaching Task 
Sub j • Char • Main . Rec . 
Mat. Dev. Cont. Keep. 

.33 .71 .71 -.11 



Source 
Study 



.43 .25 .25 .20 



.33 .14 .82 .39 



.46 .53 .47 .51 



.56 .63 .60 .61 



.14 *50 .00 .17 



1.00 .65 ^2 .S6 



.51 ^1 .64 M 



.86 .74 .64 .56 



1.00 1.00 .45 .66 



.75 .76 .58 .74 



.45 .27 .40 .25 



.21 .24 .34 .00 



5 
5 
5 



5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
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Siunmary of 
Six Stages 



Observed -.04 .09 .14 .10 

Leverage 



5 



SuflBBary of Teacher Assess*- .00 .35 A5 .OS 

Six Stages ment of Leverage 

Susmary of Composite Assess- -.27 .'50 .64 -1.00 

Six Stages ment of Leverage 
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The data £rom the six studies oveirwhelmingly demonstrate that the 
relationship between teacher influence over the evaluation process and 
teacher acceptance of the evaluation process is positive* Additional analyses 
at the high end of the influence range reveal no evidence of the hypothesized 
curvilinear relationship. 

These positive relationships reported above persist when other relevant 
variables are controlled* The most relevant control variables in the context 
of the present discussion are, of course, frequency of evaluation and teacher 
influence over the evaluation process. Accordingly, Tables 4 and 5 present 
the analyses for the data from the urban middle schools study bearing on the 
relationships discussed above, this time using teacher influence as a control 
in examining the relationship between frequency of evaluation and teacher^ 
acceptance and using frequency of evaluation as a control in examining the 
relationship between teacher influence and teacher acceptance* 

As these tables demonstrate, the relationships between frequency and 
teacher acceptance and between influence and teacher acceptance remain 
positive in the great majority of the cases even when controlling for the 
effects of the other independent variable* 

As the data from the six studies show, the frequency of evaluation 
activities and teacher influence over the evaluation activities are each 
positively related to teacher acceptance of the evaluation process* The 
general low levels of frequency of evaluation and teacher influence over, 
evaluation in these studies do not permit us to reject the original curvi- 
linear hypotheses* This element of the formal propositions along with the 
impact on these relationships of the nature of the task, await further 
examination* 
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Table 4 

aeUtionflhip Between the Frequency of Evaluation Activity and Indicator* of 
Teacher Acceptance of the Evaluation System Under Conditions of Low and 
High Teacher Influence, in the Urban Middle Schools Study 



Acceptance 
Indicator 


Inf luence 
Condition 


Gammas by Teaching Task 
Sub j • Char • Main • Rec • 
Mat. Dev. Cont. Keep. 


Information 
Helpful 


nxgu 
Lov 


•60 
•79 


.'♦/ 
.60 


.34 
.72 


.51 
.68 


Principal 
Helpful 


High 
Lov 


.76 
1.00 


.75 
.91 


.79 
.93 


.73 
.70 


Soundly 
Based 


High 
Lov 


.75 
.72 


.81 
.77 


.74 
.81 


.71 
.96 


Teacher 
Assessment 
of Leverage 


High 
Lov 


.62 
-.18 


.36 
-.06 


.39 
.30 


.16 
.23 


Composite 
Assessment 
of Leverage 


High 
Lov 


.26 
-.40 


.20 
.14 


.23 
.49 


.43 
.59 
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Table 5 

Relatiootbip Between Teacher Influence Over the Evaluation Process and 
Indicators of Teacher Acceptance of the Evaluation System Cader Conditions 
of High and Low Frequency of Evaluation Activities, in the Urban Middle 
Schools Study 



Acceptance 


Frequency 


GasnaAt by Teaching Task 


Indicator 


VtOaalulOil 


Subj. 


Char. 


Main. 


Rec. 






. Mat . 


Dev. 


Cent . 


Keep 


mxoma c ion 




.09 


.33 


-.10 


.23 


Helpful 


Low 


.45 


.48 


.42 


.45 


Principal 


High 


.50 


.39 


.27 


.65 


Helpful 


Lov 


1.00 


.75 


.70 


.61 


Soundly 


High 


.33 


.47 


.36 


-.56 


Based 


Lov 


•27 


.40 


.49 


.39 


Teacher 


High 


.75 


.33 


.39 


.04 


Assessment 


Low 


.07 


-.10 


.30 


.12 


of Leverage 












Conposite 


High 


.46 


.26 


.15 


-.30 


Assessment 


Low 


-.18 


.19 


.43 


-.09 



of Leverage 



6. A Brief Examination of these Propositions Applied to the Evaluation of 
Students 

The current discussion has focused exclusively on the evaluation of 
teachers. Since the theory of evaluation and authority applies to evaluation 
processes in general, a word is in order about the evaluation of another 
prominent group of performers in schools, students. An extensive examination 
of evaluation processes as they affect students is contained in Natriello 
and Dornbusch (in press) which presents a series of studies using the theory 
to examine the evaluation of students in secondary schools. These studies 
clearly demonstrate that more frequent evaluation of students results in 
greater student effort on school tasks. Moreover, these studies also show 
that those groups of students who traditionally do less well in school, 
minority students, receive less challenging evaluations than majority students. 

Although the studies of thu evaluation of students based ^ the theory 
of evaluation and authority cor^ducted thus far provide no evidence of the 
negative impact of very frequent evaluation, given the role of the teacher 
as a primary evaluator of studv \t performance and the physical proximity of 
teachers and students ir the classroom/worksite, we may anticipate more 
instances of over""? frequent f :iiaation of students than of teachers. 

The matter oi st ic. . ' l . luence over the evaluation process has not 
been explicitly considered in studies based on the theory of evaluation and 
authority. At first look, it may appear as if performer influence over the 
evaluation process is less pertiuent to students who are not adults. After . 
all, adolescents and childrau must constantly deal with situations where 
they have less influences than adults in the same situation. 

Nevertheless, it seems. likely that student influence over evaluation 
activities will lead to greater acceptance of the evaluation process. Such 
influence might be expressed in classrooms in perfectly reasonable ways. 




Students are often able to influence teacher decisions regarding samples of 
performance used for evaluations. Some teachers even adopt policies that 
enhance student influence over the evaluation process. For example, 
teachers who institute policies permitting extra-credit work are extending 
to students opportunities to influence the sampling process. At this point 
there is little reason to believe that student influence over the evaluation 
activities will not have the same impact on student acceptance of the 
evaluation process as teacher influence has on teacher acceptance. 

7. Directions for Further Research and Theory Construction 

As demonstrated by the six studies of the evaluation of teachers, 
evaluation processes may differ both in their dimensions and in their effects 
on performers. These differences appear both for individual performers within 
a single organization and for different systems in different organizations. 
In this paper the emphasis has been on two dimensions of evaluation systems, 
the frequency of evaluation and the influence of performers, those being 
evaluated, over the evaluation process. Other dimensions of evaluation systems 
may also affect the acceptance or internalization of evaluation processes by 
performers. Future studies should seek additional information on the effects 
of frequency of evaluation and performer influence as well as explore the 
nat«jbre of other dimensions of evaluation systems. 

The data from the six studies of the evaluation of teachers revealed a 
positive linear relationship between frequency of evaluation and teacher 
acceptance of the evaluation process and between teacher influence over the 
evaluation process and teacher acceptance of that process. No evidence of 
the negative effects of high levels of either variable was found to support 
the curvilinear relationships described in the propositions. This may be 
because there are no negative effects at any level of evaluation frequency or 
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performer influence or because the levels of evaluation frequency and ^. 
performer influence in the schools in these six studies never approach the 
levels high enough to set in motion the predicted negative effect* Future 
studies might seek to identify schools where teacher evaluation is very 
frequent and chose where teact>ers exercise high levels of influence over 
the evaluation process to explore the proposed curvilinear relationships 
more fully* Because administrator time is a scarce resource in many schools, 
it may be necessary to set up field experiments to obtain the conditions 
necessary to fully examine these predictions* This course of action would 
address a theoretical concern; from a practical standpoint, administrators 
might simply recognize that, in general, more frequent evaluation and greater 
teacher influence over the evaluation process will lead to greater teacher 
acceptance of the evaluation system* 

Another aspect of the two propositions not addressed in trie present 
analysis is the impact of differences in task predictability on the optimum 
level of evaluation frequency and performer influence to promote acceptance 
of the system* Future work should explicitly consider differences in the 
predictability of various teaching tasks and their impact on the proposed 
relationships. 

Different approaches to data collection might permit investigators to 
more fully explore the implications of the two propositions* For example, 
the studies discussed here involved questionnaires in which teachers were 
asked to rate the relative frequeiv:y with which they experienced evaluation 
activities and the relative level of their influence over the evaluation 
process* Future studies might probe for the absolute levels of these 
variables as experienced by teachers • This might be accomplished (1) by 
questionnaires wliich present hypothetical situations to teachers and ask 
them to describe how their present situation compares along critical 
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dimensions to the hypothetical situations, (3) through interviews in which 

Ltfspoadents a r e ask ed to m e re fully explai -n-their-an sw e rs to qnesflons _ 

about the relative frequency of evaluations and their relative influence 
over the evaluation process, and (4) with observational studies which 
monitor the evaluation activities in schools. 

Additional dimensions of the evaluation process should be explicitly 
considered in studies of the impact of evaluations on teachers. For 
example, teachers in the six studies reported here expressed concern about 
the reliability of the evaluations they received, that is, the extent to 
which the evaluations received by different teachers were comparable. They 
also expressed concern about the consistency of the evaluations conducted by 
different evaluators in a school system, This^lft^^ particu^r concern in 
those situations in whi'^^he results of evaluations are used by the school 
district to reduce the teaching force of the district. 

One of the dimensions of evaluation systems treated as a dependent 
variable in the analysis above, the soundness of the evaluation system, may 
also function as an independent variable affecting the acceptability of the 
evaluation process to performers (Dornbusch and Scott, 1975), Thus, more 
frequent evaluations may lead to more soundly based evaluations (evaluations 
where the effort and performance level of the performer has more impact on 
the communicated evaluations), and more soundly based evaluations may ler ' 
to greater performer acceptance of the evaluation process. 

Finally, the renewed interest in incentives for teachers suggests that 
the connections of evaluation systems to such incentives as well as the 
nature of the incentives themselves may be important dimensions of evaluation 
systems that have an impact on teacher acceptance of the evaluation process. 
In view of the relationship between such dimensions and the frequency of 
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evaluation and performer influence that appears when the results of the 
study in the district with the merit pay system are compared to results in 
other districts (Recall that teachers in the merit pay district reported 
more frequent evaluation activities and greater influence over the evaluation 
process), studies of the impact of incentive systems on teacher acceptance 
should carefully control these other dimensions of evaluation systems. 

Evaluation processes are pervasive in all organizations. Given the 
enduring concern with improving the performance of teachers and students, 
developing an appreciation of the role of evaluation processes in schools 
should be high on the agenda of educational and social researchers. The 
theory of evaluation and authority has provided a conceptualization of the 
evaluation process that has guided a series of studies of evaluation 
systems as they affect both teachers and students. Further research based 
on this evolving theory should lead to the further development of the theory 
as well as to an enhanced understanding of the operation of educational 
organizations. 
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